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THE THEEE TESTS. 



It ifl moat important that the leaders of the Co-operative Movement should, at 
periodical times like the present, give their notes of warning, of encouragement, or 
of criticism, to the great army of their followers. How useful, how forcible, were 
the " Trumpet Calls " of our late veteran leader, Mr. Pake ! How well ho 
knew the need for proclaiming Co-operation to the Co-operatives f And with a 
movement such as ours, growing and extending daily, how important it is that old 
warriors should be cheered and strengthened in their warfare, that young recruits 
should he instructed in the first principles of their work I Such a call, it seems to 
U8, is the lecture delivered about a year ago by our noble friend, Mr. Thomas 
Huohkb, M.P., in the town of Burnley, to a large and influential audience, with a 
local manufacturer in the chair. This lecture, so far scarcely known to the majority 
of Co-operators, will be deservedly read by them widely in this Handbook. It id 
essential that our work, like all others, should be measured and tested, and we a? e 
the wiser who test for ourselves. Mr. Hughes lias given us three tests, which 
should be constantly kept in view in all co-operative work, by which our doings .of 
the past, and our action of the future, should be criticised and compared. Co-ope- 
rators, too, need to be incessantly reminded that it is not self-help, regardless of 
others, but brother-help — which shall inolude self-help — which true citizens seek 
to inculcate. It is not the improvement of the individual, but the elevation of 
his class, which is first to be sought. » It is not the wealth of the few, but the 
happiness of the many. This is what we need constantly to teach, and preach, and 
act', and we cannot do better than give Mr. Hughes's -lecture, for which we *ro 
indebted to the Burnley Advertise)' of 12th October, 1872 : — 

Mr. Hughes said he had come there at the request of some influential co-operators to deliver a 
lactam on " Co-operation : a Means of Self-help." He did not choose that title. It was not what be 
would have chosen. " Competition : a Means of Self -help," would probably have agreed more with 
the state of society as now constituted. They would find in their public libraries a book entitled 
" Self-made Men." That book preached what he would call the competitive gospel very decidedly. 
It had gone through many editions, and was very popular. But the self-made man was not the hero 
of co-operation, but ef competition. He was the man who in the least time had built up the largest 
fortune, without regard to anybody but himself. He did not deny that such a man might be a useful 
man, chiefly for this, that in a country like ours it was necessary that capital should be accumulated ; 
and, therefore, the man who gathered a large capital in the least time was a representative man of the 
e rnnp eti ff re system under which they were living. But he was not the man co-operators specially 
delighted to honour. If men were tried by this test,— who had got on best, helped themselves best, 
and WMtA/b gnat prizes of the world,— the great hero would be the successful soldier. 

If wey looked at the great drama of war which had lately been acted before them, they would 
find that the most successful men were Yon Moltke and the Emperor William. They were no doubt * 
the most successful men in that great struggle. And war was the legitimate offspring of the compe- 
titive system, and the successful soldier the greatest outcome of it. These were not the men 
co-operators honoured. The man they delighted to honour was the public-spirited man who devoted * 
himself, not only to the building up of his own fortune, but also of the fortunes of all those who were 
with him. 

Qe knew such a man in the same nation of which he had been speaking, and of which Yon 
Moltke sad the Emperor William were the most successful representatives of the competitive system. 
That was Ifr^gchuHze Delitsoh, the most public-spirited, as well as the most noble, man in the whole 
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of Germany. He had established throughout the whole of Germany a system by ineans of which every 
skilled mechanio whctbecame a member of a co-operative society in his own neighbourhood could 
obtain an advance of sufficient capital to enable him to carry on his own branch of industry. This he 
considered a much greater feat than to have beaten the armies of France. He himself had no doubt 
in future ages men would acknowledge Mr. Schultze Delitsch to have been the great apostle of mutual 
help, and that he would be looked upon as a far greater benefactor to Germany than those great 
generals and princes wjio had led the armies of the Fatherland triumphantly over France. The public- 
spirited man was the'man whom co-operators delighted to honour, for he only wanted to raise himself 
that he might raise others with whom he was connected. It might be said that it did not make much 
difference, so that a man raised himself, how he did it ; that, after all, co-operation was a meam of 
self-help, because while a man was helping himself he helped others ; or. that there was no reason uVy 
self-help -should not be put forward if it was most likely to attract people. Now he believed it mafa 
all the difference in the world the way in which the subject was looked at. Whether they looked at 
it in a right way or not depended upon whether they regarded co-operation as a means of putting more 
money into their pockets, or whether they regarded it as a method of raising the poor of their country. 
Doubtless that would sound strange to many of them. But, to show them that he was speaking in accor- 
dance with the general ideas of the best co-operators of the country, he would read them two reaolu, 
tions which had been passed this year at the Bolton Co-operative Congress. The first was, " That this 
meeting fully recognises the true value of the co-operative principle, and regards it when legitimately 
carried into practice as an efficient means of improving the general condition of the country." They 
would see no reference there to mere self-help ; it was the general condition of the country, and not 
the private pocket of each individual co-operator. The other resolution declared "That the co-opera- 
tive system aims at securing integrity and economy in the business of distribution, and also to reconcile 
the at present conflicting interests of labour and capital in production, and is worth the hearty support 
- of all who desire to see the country advance safely and peaceably on the way of progress." It would be 
seen that the Co-operative Congress does not look upon the private interests of individuals as the 
object of co-operation, but the general well-being of the country of which they were all citizens. 

It might seem hard to them to realise that the paramount object of their efforts should be not to raise 
themselves individually, but to raise the great class to which they belonged, and to increase the prosperity 
of the country. If he did not believe that co-operation was going to make the country a much more 
righteous and a much more prosperous nation, he should' not have taken the trouble he was then, 
taking, and had been taking for years past, to spread this system among the working classes. He df I 
not believe that the tests of a righteous and prosperous nation were the amount of riches, nor tl* 
power, nor military glory, but rather how the great mass of the people of the country live, and werel 
able to carry on the work of their lives. These tests of a prosperous nation were capable of sub] 
division into three. 

The first test was how far the most numerous class were able to procure good food, good shelter,! 
and good clothing. Those wer»the three primary necessaries of life. 

The second was the intellectual test, and that was, how far were the poorer citizens able 
procure the means of enlightenment and culture. 

The third was how far* the conditions of society in the country were calculated to develop] 
honesty, thrift, and temperance, and those other virtues which contributed to the healthy develop*! 
ment of that great virtue of patriotism, which ought to be the great objeot and ultimate end 
all tie citizens of a country. He could show them that, tried by these tests, the great movement 
co-operation was doing more than any other for the true national prosperity of England. 

First, there was the physical test. Had co-operation enabled the people connected with it to procure! 
the necessaries of life in greater abundance and better quality ? Twenty years ago— in 1852— the first 
Act of Parliament was passed which enabled such societies to exist at all. Up to that time they were' 
outside the law. The law gave them no assistance whatever. There were hardly any of them in the 
country. Such as existed were smajl and feeble ; any member might rob them without a liability to 
any law or court at that time. In 1852 the first Industrial Societies Act was passed. It was amended 
several times, the last being in 1872, when the power of purchasing and dealing with land was given 
them. The only commercial enterprise in which it was not lawful for them now to*engage -was 
banking ; he thought that would be granted shortly, and then co-operation would have come to its 
full growth in everything which it was open for citizens to undertake. It was only within the last 
few years they had complete returns to Parliament, showing how the co-operative business of the 
, country was going on. 

Mr. Hughes then proceeded to quote from these returns in illustration of fain first test, showing 
the number of societies, of members, the turnover, and the economy of the management, as shown by 
the amount of profits and bonuses. He considered that these figures represented a startling amount of 
business for a movement which had not yet been legally recognised for twenty years. , And that 
business was conducted by persons who a few years ago, if not now, were simply in the condition of 
working men. • ' . 
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But these returns covered much more than was represented by the figures given. In tho first 
place, a great portion of poor working men were delivered from debt. Debt was the first step in th 
degradation of the poor, or of any other class. It was the first round of the ladder which led them to 
entire dependence. These societies had delivered thousands upon thousands of working people frdm 
the debt in which they were engulfed under the old system. If it had done nothing more than this 
he should have hailed it as one of the most beneficial influences for the elevation of the people. So 
long as men had to look back to the past, as they had to do under the credit system, they could not get 
on as they ought to do. But when they were free, and could look the present and the future in the 
ace, then they felt themselves able to do the right thing for themselves, their families, and their 
fcountry. 

Then it had given them the habit of paying ready money for everything. It had been one of 
the rules of these societies to purchase and sell for ready money, and he trusted they would hold to it. 
They were thus delivered from adulteration ; they were quite certain to have the best that could be got 
for money. These things had been brought about by this movement, and, therefore, on the first test 
he had shown results whioh were not only remarkable, but which far exceeded the results attained 
on any other movement. 

Then, in the second place, there was the intellectual test. When he came to ask what co-operative 
societies had done for the culture of co-operators he was bound to say that they had to look forward 
with faith and hope. In this matter they had not done as much as they ought to have done. He must 
give them more figures. Tjotoking at the returns for 1870, he found that the bonuses returned to tho 
members amounted in round numbers to £400,000. How much, then, out of the profits of 1870 had been 
applied directly to educational purposes ? The returns gave £3,775. He thought they would agree witU 
him that as far as this test was concerned they had to look forward rather than backward. But it must 
be known that in other ways they were working for the elevation of the intellectual standard of tho 
members. They had to carry on their own business, and that threw upon them duties and liabilities 
which must raise them intellectually and make them abler men than they were before. But they 
should look onward. And he looked with hope in this direction, because there were many things doing and 
preparing to be done by co-operators which would have a beneficial influence on the working classes of thi* 
country. Beading rooms had been opened, which were perfectly free, not only to the members, but to all 
around them. That was one object he looked upon with pleasure, and which he hoped to see carried 
out with success. Another thing whioh he hoped to see carried out was the formation of clubs. 
They knew what a terrible curse intemperance was to this country. They knew the agencies at work 
to meet this evil. They knew that an Act of Parliament had been passed to shorten the hours for tho 
sale of intoxicating drinks, with the view of making this country more temperate. Ho thought one 
of the greatest means for effecting this would be the opening of these clubs for working men, whero 
without being compelled, they had the opportunity of getting such drinks as they wanted. It was a 
branch of the co-operative system to establish such clubs as these, where all the members of co-operative 
societies would be able to meet in this way without the degrading influences which always would 
be strong in public-houses. There was another matter he would mention, the establishment of play- 
grounds. Now he hoped to see co-operative societies with not only clubs and reading rooms, but also 
playgrounds and other useful conveniences, which they ought to have, and the sooner the better. 

They came, lastly, to the moral test. He had shown, in a different sense, that co-operative 
societies developed in the working classes who came into them, frugality, forethought, temperance, 
and all the virtues that made up the character of a good citizen. He appealed fearlessly to all on this 
point* The figures he had given showed they had developed forethought and prudence more than any 
other movement had done. The amount of capital they possessed showed what they could have done 
had they been more developed. With regard to the effect of co-operation on character, he appealed to 
employers, and to the chairman as an employer, if it was not a fact that the workmen of co-opera tivo 
societies were the most able, the most reasonable, and the best workmen in the country? He knew 
from his own experience that the best workers, the most reliable, and those who took the most tem- 
perate views, were the men who had been for some time members of co-operative associations. 

Thus he claimed to have established his case by all three test?, and he only hoped that the 
Burnley co-operators would take care that their town fell behind no other one in the North when tried 
in the future by any or all of the three. 

W. 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

By R. Bailey Walker. F.S.S. 
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FIRST of all, what are statistics ? What are they good forf 
Do they concern us, working bees, the busy many who toil for breaf^ 
or are they only matters which affect the learned, the well-off, i 
leisure-having few, whose bread and butter is always ready cut 
wanted ? In short, do they concern the man who serves a martrir 
wages in the mill, the shop, or the field, or only the other um,+ 
" wears a black coat, and does not work like we do ? " 

That they concern the worker intensely and nearly I meaiMk 
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Who advise 



g mmb? B Y 10Wt j t ; s a yifai question for him to ask, and he does right kill 
Let the workman begin to concern himself about those thqpli 
concern him, and leave alone some things that don't, and that Mi 
to hurt him very much if he do meddle with them, and lie Uf m 
work more wisely, more safely, more usefully, more happily, aniril 
less than he does at present. 

This is just the kind of question, remember, that some ibl 
good co-operators now used to ask about co-operation, and whiflk^ 
working men who have not yet seen and tried it for themsebM 
asking now. But those who have tried it, who have glean^ 
benefits for themselves and their own families, who have U^* 
spread those benefits for the good of their own class, know nA^ 
it does concern them; know assuredly that matters of capital andlfcftj 
wages and taxes, saving and spending, imports and markets, 
houses and shopkeeping, are worth looking after, and pay for 
looked after. 

There are just two parties who would advise otherwise, Jknd J 
are these ? The selfish capitalist and the lazy workman. Both tta*| 
agree heartily, — as far as they possess any qualities of good or 
heartedness at all — in saying, "Leave these things alone." "Ij6SvfttltfB| 
to us," says the selfish master; " Don't burn your fingers," wkji i&« 
thoughtless, thriftless workman. But the noble-minded capitaM wlp 
has a man's heart within him, and is concerned with men aoi aot 'with 
" hands," and the intelligent, honest, thrifty, sober, and industrious work 
man, both agree in saying, " Look to these things for yourselves ; mak 
such efforts as lie in your power for your own elevation, for tli 
improvement of your families and of your class ; remember the prove! 
"Nothing venture, nothing have; 11 be ready to listen to the injunotio 
of the apostle, and to "work out youb own salvation." Hil 
man with the black coat looks to these matters, and you will wisefy 
follow his example if you care at all for any elevation whatever, t 
not, then stay where you are, remain what you are, as you deserve. 

What, then, are statistics ? Primarily, they are facts, and facta 
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relating to state or condition ; and first of all to ourselves, to our condition ; Sjj£ sticB we 
and necessarily then to the condition of the nation and race to which we 
belong, and with whose existence our own is intimately and inevitably 
related. 

In the next place, then, they are the facts of and about states ; the about states 
facts especially of statesmen ; and equally the facts about which every 
intelligent citizen, who has any wise care for his own class or condition, 
who has any patriotism, any true regard for country and fatherland, 
surely concerns himself. About such facts as these, state-facts, or 
statistics, he carefully ascertains all he can, and in the exercise of his 
birthright of citizenship, he acts as they, the facts — and not as news- 
paper scribes, wirepullers, or partisans — teach him to act. 

But facts are of little use in detail ; facts isolated afford but unsafe 
or partial data for results ; leading, as they commonly do, and needs must . t 

do, to mistaken and unsound conclusions. 

Hence the necessity arises for dealing with facts in the aggregate, §SSaed? nd 
as collected, compiled, tabulated, arranged by aid of figures. Without 
this aid, indeed, it is impossible to deal with facts in the multitude, and 
therefore impossible to deal with them at all to useful and instructive 
purpose. Lastly, then, Mr. Woolhouse considers that the term 
" statistics" should be understood as having reference to any " important 
collection of facts, properly arranged and systematised in the form of 
numerical tables, conveying information or data which may assist in the 
investigation and discussion of particular subjects of inquiry."* 

And this, I think, will serve our purpose admirably, quite as well as 
jany we can find. Abstract definitions are rather tiresome things ; as 
Unwelcome, perhaps, to the superficial reader as " abstract resolutions'' 
about revenue are said to be to the Bight Hon. Robert Lowe ; easy to 
criticise, hard to construct, but withal very useful indeed to have and to 
know if a man means or cares to know aught thoroughly about anything. 

It is greatly instructive to notice how the active minds of different SSfJSdS^ive 
periods of the world's history have concerned themselves with widely JoS^S* 8 o£ 
different matters , and in how different ways. 

I say the active minds, for in most ages and among most nations 5^ e «" 8 «Sfenng" d 
whose history we know anything about, there have been these two broad 
divisions. There have been the active and the inactive minds; the 
doing and the suffering classes ; the toiling many and the enjoying few ; 
the serf, with little leisure, much toil, less culture, few ideas, and fewer 
words to express them, labouring in the fields to produce the nation's 
bread ; and the ncn-producer, to expend in cities or in feasting, on his 
loves or his wars, his arts or his literature, that which mainly others' 
toil has given. 

Notice, then, shortly, with what sort of questions the active minds 

of different ages have concerned themselves, and how differently — how 

. — — , — — — -^ 

♦ See Companion to the British Almanac, 1873. for an excellent article on " The Philosophy of Statistics," 

by W. S, B. Woolhouje, F.S.S. fto. 
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seal for ideas of Church or of State, of conquest or of conversion, of 
peace or of industry, have affected nations ; to the overthrow or the 
establishment of peace and prosperity; to the destruction, to the creation, 
or to the conservation of a nation's wealth and its health. 

Is the Holy Sepulchre in the hands of the Infidels ? Then let all 
Christendom to the rescue, even though the bones of the bravest shall 
lie bleaching on the plains of Palestine, and homes by the hundred be 
reft of stay and kindred. Is the balance of power, do our rulers think, 
a little to one side ? Then a European war, though it slay our pea- 
santry by thousands, and waste our treasure by millions, will be a capital 
way of setting it right. Is the " sick man " not quite able to take care 
of himself ? Then have a Crimean war as a caution to his neighbour, 
lest he (the neighbour) should regard his (the sick man's) possession 
with too friendly an eye. 

Take some other forms of activity. See how at one time a nation 
has set itself by the ears about a purely metaphysical question, a merely 
profitless dispute of the schoolmen ; how, at another, a difference * 

respecting theology, a quarrel about religious doctrine, or a matter con- 

» 

cerning forms of Church government, has convulsed whole peoples ; has 
put in use the rack of the inquisitor, the machinery of the Tower, or the 
block of the executioner ; has re-lit the glowing fires of persecution, put 
nations at feud, set armies in motion. 

See, again, in later, more familiar days, the things about which people 
agitate themselves, disturb even their mercantile interests (which, by 
the way, they almost worship as the Supreme Deity, and often truly as 
their only known God), for which they are ready to interrupt theijHft 
ordinary avocations, slander their neighbours, tell lies, bear any quantity 
of false witness, and occasionally howl at, curse, and break each other's 
heads. And about what? The interests of the State? No. The 
supply of bread to the starving, and of clothing to the naked ? No. 
Of work to the lazy, or of work to the enforcedly-idle against his will ? 
No. Of teaching to the ignorant, or of a better distribution of their accu- 
mulated treasure to the needy ? 

No, not such trifles as these ; but whether Smith or Jones shall 
remain at the head of a large establishment called Government, and 
receiving a moderately large salary ; whether W-h-i-g or T-o-r-y be 
the most pleasing combination which four letters can assume ; whether 
[Republican or Democrat can be most devoted to his own or his country's 
interests ; whether Liberal- Conservative or Conservative-Liberal be the 
wiser arrangement of their nineteen letters ; whether for concerns of 
State, of city, of poor, of schools, orange and blue are not better behaved 
colours, with more of wealth in their tints and warrant in their blendings 
for the progress or the repose of mankind, than certain other shades of 
red and green. Have we not seen whole communities all awry with 
these political, — these falsely so-called political, and merely partisan, 
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place-seeking, office-holding controversies ? Have we not seen the fray 

and even bloodshed of the contending vulgar about these questions 

which mainly serve their " betters ?" Indeed, do we not libel these vulgar 

herein ; for, vulgar as the basest may be, he would be hardly dolt enough 

for this, were it not the act of an enemy — a great and terrible enemy— 

to his social peace and weal, who, to line the pockets of a few, traitorously gtt£ 

puts the evil thing into his throat "to steal away his brains?" Of 

course the educated, those who conceitedly think themselves your 

" betters," who call themselves the " upper classes," do nothing so 

vulgar as this. But the civic slander, the social feud, the petty tyranny 

and intolerance, the quarrel of neighbours, the division of families, all 

these do their deadly and their damning work, even amongst the " upper 

classes." And all this for what ? A colour, a party, an office, a name. 

Ah ! these are matters of mightiest import. What are the sufferings of 

the poor or of .the industrious, the needs of the criminal and the ignorant 

classes, the homes or the happiness of a people — what are all such 

trifles, when compared to great questions like these ? 

But, surely, enough of this, out of very much more, to show how 
different ruling notions have their day, and then die — die sometimes 
like tough, hoary abuses, slowly and hardly. I must not waste space in 
following out this argument to its-eonclusion. I have referred to days 
when ideas of the metaphysical, of the theological, of the so-called 
political, have had their respective supremacies. The day of these 
things is passing away ; another and a better day is dawning — a day 
whose supreme idea is the social, widening and comprehending every fho'sSSifS^o 

future. 

; other which has preceded it, but regarding all interests, all theories, 
all sciences, all arts, all teachings, all religions, all politics, all govern- 
ments, as worthy only in that they promote, not the interests of party, 
but the good of the State — not the riches of the few, but the weal 
and prosperity of the many — not the concern of men by units, isolated, 
but of men and women socially, by families, by societies, by nations ; 
of humanity in the aggregate ; which shall realise, or attempt to realise, 
Jeremy Bentham's grand conception — the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number* 

Such, then, as I have shortly described it, is the science of imfwiBdJre of or 

, 4 . . ' . social facts. 

statistics — 'such is its direct and personal value to every intelligent 
citizen,. and such, as I have further shown, is the prior importance of 
social statistics — of matters affecting our weal as members of society, 
as men dwelling in families, having homes which we care for, children 
whom we labour for, and a country, institutions, and future interests to 
be concerned about. To such facts, though to a few groups of them 
only, I now call your attention, and to their consideration for the 
remainder of this article I must, as nearly as I can, confine myself. 

The prosecution of statistical research as a science is of comnara- statistical 

. r research of 

ti vely recent origin. In 1 883 the British Association for the Advancement recent ori8ta ' 
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of Science recognised the importance of this rising study by the forma- 
tion of a sixth section, the object of which was to promote statistical 
inquiries, and over which Professor Sedgwick was first president. In 
order better to accomplish their objects, and acting with a wisdom not 
quite peculiar to co-operators, statisticians early formed themselves into 
societies, the Statistical Society of London being commenced in 1884, 
that at Manchester, the first in the United Kingdom, having been formed 
in the previous year. The London Statistical Society was established, 
in the words of its original prospectus, "for the purposes of procuring, 
arranging, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society." The periodical meetings, papers, discussions, and 
transactions of these societies have done much to stimulate the statesman, 
the philanthropist, the student, and the economist. They furnish, too, 
the raw material which others utilise for urging forward new measures, 
destroying old abuses, widening and popularising existing institutions, 
and promoting social progress in very numerous ways. 

What, then, is the condition of the British people ? No doubt to 
this question we shall find .many replies. What would have been the 
opinion formed of our nation by the Japanese embassy who lately 
visited us if, before any inquiry of theirs, an interpreter had communicated 
to them the following laudatory paragraph, which occurred in the com- 
mercial columns of a leading daily newspaper* a few months ago ? — 

The value of the exports and imports of the United Kingdom in the year 197? 
amounted to the vast sum of upwards of £600,000,000 sterling. This is an amount 
far exceeding that of preceding years, or of any other country of the world in 
modern times ; or, indeed, in any preceding age. It is twice or three times the 
amount of the trade of England thirty years ago ; and there is nothing in the return 
of 1872 which shows the slightest diminution of this forward progress. The imports,"* *> 
of 1872 show an increase of nearly £50,000,000 sterling as compared with those of •* 
1870, and the exports show an increase of £56,000,000 over those of 1870. To 
some considerable extent this is the result of a higher range of prices, but it is also 
the result of such prices extending over a vast and constantly-increasing amount of 
trade. 

We will excuse the writer's bad English, and his anxiety about our 
" forward progress," for, no doubt, he is a " practical man," who knows 
what he is writing about, — and probably not much besides. But let us 
ask ourselves is this picture quite impartial ? Is there no dark side ? 
We managed all this business, displayed much enterprise, expended 
much skill, and did much hard work in the year 1872. What are we the 
better for doing it ? "O, we are so much richer for that; we are the 
richest nation in the world — the figures show that unmistakably." Who 
are the richer for it ? Somebody, no doubt, but who ? Much wealth 
has been gotten truly, but how has it been distributed ? Let those answer 
who dare ; let them talk of supply and demand, and of what they call 
political economy, to the fill ; and let those who have time and patience 
listen. We call not on the crime, the poverty, the mortality of the 
nation to reply. Say, if you will, that " our Queen reigns over the 
greatest nation that ever existed," and we answer in the words of a 
famous living statesman, that " she reigns over two" Yes, over two. 

— i h i m< ■■ » i i ■ - ■ ■ "* 

* The Maneke$ter Quardian, 
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Two nations, between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy [at any 
rate there is sadly too little] ; who are as ignorant of each other's habits, thoughts, 
and feelings as if they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of different 
planets ; who are formed by a different breeding, are ordered by different manners, 
and are not governed by the same laws ; the Rich and the Poor.* 

Or, as the same truth is expressed, not less forcibly, by an English 

poetess : — 

A life of self-indulgence is for us ; 

A life of self-denial is for them ; 
For us, the streets, broad-built and populous ; 

For them, unhealthy corners, garrets dim, 

And cellars where the water-rats may swim. 
For ns green .paths, refreshed by fragrant rain ; 

For them dark alleys where the dust lies grim. 
« • • • « « • 

God made us rich and poor ! f 

We turn to another picture ; just to get a glance for a moment at a 

very hardly-used class, that of distributors. Let us see what are the 

tender mercies of competition to these, the ciroulators of our produce 

at home. Mr. Robert Harper, of Birmingham, says of them : — 

The writer has travelled through Great Britain and Ireland for more than SSbtttort 
twenty years, and has had large experience of the exceedingly unsafe character of fare in the 
the trade with retailers. Every tradjs is so crowded that it is impossible all can ,tn W«* 
live. The failures are so numerous, that the wholesale dealer must operate under 
highly favourable circumstances to make it pay. Probably seven-tenths of all new 
beginners in retail trades fail within three years. Many retailers -are in a chronic 
Btate of insolvency, living in a laborious and anxious permanent committee of ways 
and means. This is a perfectly natural result of the present system of retail 
trading. There are probably four times as many shopkeepers in every trade as are 
necessary to supply the wants of the community. Thousands more are always 
waiting to begin shopkeeping. Repeated failures in the same shop never bring 
down its rent : on the contrary, the tendency is everywhere to advance. Notwith- 
standing the fierce competition on account of the heavy expenses of shopkeeping 
in good localities, goods are sold fearfully dear. One-third of the shopmen and 
shopwomen would be amply sufficient to distribute the goods ; and probably one- 
tenth the amount of stock now kept would be sufficient if concentrated in fewer 
places. The losses by old and depreciated stock, if told, would be quite unbelievable, 
independently of the loss of interest on capital. 

Distributors sometimes say hard things of co-operation, form Who are the 
" Chambers of Trade/' and send deputations to Cabinet ministers. But is d*«w»* 
it not worth their while just to see how competition uses the members of 
their own body, and whether co-operation could use them worse ? With 
perhaps one or two exceptions (notably that of our publicans, who kill 
themselves off most rapidly of any class in their efforts to serve the 
public), the distributors must be persons the most self-denying and patriotic 
we have — ready to make any sacrifice of savings, health, toil, and even 
life, so that they may only serve us. Especially too, is it with them, as 
it must not be with co-operators— the prizes go to the few. 

Turn we, then, to other social conditions. Let us look this time to -P^i?* * *£° 

woatui proatteon 

the ranks of the wealth producers. Surely their lot is happy ; surely 
their homes are lovely ; surely at least their toil is joyous, their case 
contented, and their children -blessed. Let us hear the words of a 
patriot who loved them well, and who died early seeking to serve themi 
Hear him describe how the cornfield has given place to the factory ; and 

r> - - ■ i n ■ — ..!■ . i, — ; , 

* Sybil. By the Sight Hob. Benjamin Disraeli* 
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The very son shines on a dark earth, 
Where quivering engines groan their horrid mirth, 
And black smoke-offerings, crimes, and curses swell 
. From furnace-altars of incarnate hell ! 
• ' The demon laughs, and still his arm he waves, 

That thins the villages, but Jills the graves, 
■ Through bleak, deserted fields he loves to roam, 
Where shines the furnace on hell's harvest home. 
Tw this has stilled the laughter of the child, 
And made man's mirth less holy, but more wild ! 
Bade heaven's pure light from woman's eye depart, 
And trodden love from out her gentle heart. 
'Tis this that wards the sunshine from the sod, 
And intercepts the very smile of God ! * 

system. ory . Grant something, if you please, to the license of the poet ; and some- 
thing to the fact that these lines were published more than twenty 
years ago, in days when factory life, as our fathers bore it, was a much 
more terrible thing than now. Grant it all, and there remains still much 
of dreadful truth in this picture of the doings of competition. 

The factory system,! tolerable as it now appears in some favourable 
instances, and improved as it has been by recent legislation, yet presents, 
when farther examined, details of the most painful character, turning 
precious human material into mere producing machines, and enslaving 
alike masters and men as its victims. Well might the same poet, writing 
in days whose terrors are yet among the traditions of the working classes, 

dread the place- 
Where the reeking walls environ 

Mingled groups of death and life ; 
Fellow-workmen, flesh and iron, 

Side by side in deadly strife. 

Sadly mistaken must he be who can think that these are the wrongs 
of the working classes only, or that he whom the same writer describes 
in the factory town as " lord of loom and lord of mill" could have had 
a lot either happy or enviable ; whose 

Eager slaves, a willing heriot 

O'er their brethren's living road 
Drive him In his golden chariot, 

Quickened by ms golden goad* 

Young forms — with their pulses stifled, 
Young heads — with, the eldered brain, 

Young hearts — of their spirit rifled, ' 
Young lives— sacrificed in vain. 



Perishing for want of Nature ! 

Crowdmg in the stifling town— ' 
Dwarfed in brain and shrunk in stature— 

Generations growing down. 

Having begun as a nation to pay a little more attention to realities. 
How are our ^a no t quite so much to outsides : a little more to actual, and rather 

women protected * ' 

Ki^£d?less to nominal values ; a little more to facts and statistics, and rather 
syst?mT e uve less to party cries and interests which stand in our way 5 we may soon, 

* Ernest Jones. 



+ There were in 1870, according to the latest government returns I have seen* 6,807 factors in the 
tJnited Kingdom* employing 907,280 persons, nearly half of whom are employed in the 2*488 cotton 

#__x i._ «r..n«. ~~A «, A witai1 nnmA novt thft (nrniar with 1.RQQ fAP.tnriAfl. JUKI emnlOVUlir lzDllSO 




osiery, 129 J shoddy, 120 : jute, 68 ; elastic web, 61 1 hair, 87 1 and hemp, 85. It is curious to notice that 
while the 68 factories engaged in iute manufacture employ 17,670 persons, the 120 in which the shoddy 
manufacture is carried on employ but 8,816* 
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perhaps, become intelligent enough to do still more for the protection 
and elevation of oar women ; still more for the care and culture of our 
children. For, indeed, the degradation of our children is the saddest part 
of this competitive cosiness, whether in the factory or the field, the 
street or the lane. We have done something, fortunately, and we shall 
never know how much we owe to such men as Canon Kingsley for his 
brave words on behalf of English children's lives, still sacrificed in 
terrible numbers,* spoken before it became fashionable to hear such 
language ;+ or to that woman's voice which was raised in piteouH but 
far-reaching accents, and whose efforts bear fruit to-day, though she haa 
been taken from us. These were some of her words : — 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds ore chirping in the nest, 
The yonng fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers axe blooming toward the west ; 
Bat the young, young children, O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly 1 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free . J 
About the most important facts with which statistics can deal are Jjy™*^*" 1 
those of population ; and among the numerous and bulky volumes issued r9t ™'' 
by the English Government none are more valuable, interesting, or 
nationally serviceable than those relating to the decennial censuses of 
the United Kingdom. It happens — un- co-operatively, and very incon- 
veniently in some respects — that what are termed "the three kingdoms" 
have so far had three separate censuses, not in all respects uniform in the 
information obtained, or in the methods of stating it. The results of the 
census for England and Wales are published in three large volumes 
containing (the first two) upwards of 600 pages each. The third of 
these volumes of facts of the recent census, — in some respects the most 
valuable and interesting of all, that containing "the abstract of the wMohuenotyff 
population by sex, ages, conjugal condition, occupations, and birth' 
place ,"— has not yet appeared. It is expected, I am informed by the 
Secretary of the Census Department, to be issued early in December 
when this handbook should have gone to press, and in good time, there- 
fore, for examination with a view to next year's handbook. 

An army of 32,000 enumerators, distributed into given districts, what the cum 
and responsible to their respective officers, were set to accomplish the 
" numbering of the people," in other words, to take the eighth decennial 
census of the United Kingdom, on Monday, the 3rd of April, 1871, 
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But ibis work was a much wider one than that of merely ascer- 
taining numbers. They had to find oat, besides, " how the people are 
distributed ; what houses they dwell in ; what numbers of either sex, of 
children, of men, and women, are living, married, single, widowed, at 
the several ages ; what axe their relations to heads of families ; what 
occupations men and women of the several ages follow ; what number* 
living in the several places were bom in (he same or in other parishes, 
counties, or countries ; and what numbers of the two sexes were labour- 
ing under infirmities of the chief senses or of the mind in every locality." 
SSiJ«)' Iai To one unacquainted with the comparative population data of races 

An|io«u<mrMo and nations it is most astonishing to notice the widely differing rates 
of increase which obtain among them. Specially is this the case when 
we come to observe the latent strength of the Anglo-Saxon race, as 
shown by its greater ratio of progress over all others.* For, to quote 
again the words of the Registrar- General's report, " A prolific most, in 
the end, beat a sterilised people, but this element of quantity is second 
in importance to the quality of the race, for an intelligent, vigorous, and 
healthy nation, well organised, is alone worthy of continuous existence." 
How many of us are there, then, on these "tight little islands," 
Sere"™! w reB P ect ™6 which a facetious American used to say that he was afraid to 
hcwdowatH,* g0 outp aflw fafe for f earo f falling ff? Are we pretty comfortable ? 
Have we plenty of provision hi our stores, plenty of clothes, Ac, in oar 
warehouses ? Are we industrious ? Do we make enough provisos for 
all our wants ? Not only do we produce adequately, bat do we distribute 
equitably, and enjoy wisely together what we produce ? Do we live 
happily, and die of old age when our time has come; or do we die too fast, 
live but half our days, and fret, slave, or fritter away hah" the remainder ? 

There were in 1871, not including army, navy, and merchant 
seamen, 81,628,218 of people occupying these islands, and spread 
somewhat unequally over their 121,607 square miles of surface, f This 
was an increase of about two millions in the ten years. But we had 
shipped off during the same period nearly two millions as emigrants, 
866,626 of whom are described in the blue book as " Irish." \ 
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eerea per bead : In Scotland. S"B ; and in Ireland", nnbappy laland, richeat in Boil, but le ait wealthy in 
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iln Ireland at the present time the lots from death and emigration cieeede the increase by With*. 
the popular aantimenl In thia country » largely egamet Ireland. It ehocJd not be f oraottem in 
h..w many Tsspecta that country will oorapere f avonrably with oar own. Her •tatiitlci of orlma. af 
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The British Empire, colonies and all, of course holds the second <>mrpi»ee among 
place among nations in regard to population and extent of terri- 
tory. For while China has the largest population — in round num- 
bers about 890,000,000 — and Russia the most extensive territory, 
having an area of 7,860,830 square miles — the British Empire comes 
next in both respects, having a population computed at nearly 
227,000,000, and an area of 4,077,482 miles.* Though if we combine 
the forces of the two great English speaking Republics — the United 
Kingdom and the United States, to which country Sir Charles Dilke 
has applied the not inappropriate designation of " Greater Britain M — 
we shall have a population unsurpassed in greatness of power, in 
practical and pioneering genius, in energy for vice or for virtue, amount- 
ing to 265,375,000, and occupying and controlling an area of 8,281,276 
square miles of the earth's surface. Density of 

, population* 

In the important matter of density of population we stand well to 
the front. After the little state of Belgium — a state containing rather 
over five millions of people, who dwell on the average 451 to the square 
mile — come England and Wales, with 889 to the square mile. Then 
after Saxony, the Netherlands, and the Chinese empire (the latter with 
289 to the square mile), we have the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with 265 to the square mile. Contrasting with these are British 
India with 207, and Switzerland, the brave little congeries of European 
United States, with 175, more thickly populated, in spite of its Alpine 
snows, than fertile and temperate Ireland, which has but 169 persons to the 
square mile, while Scotland has only 109. Then we have unfortunate 
Spain, with 90 inhabitants to the square mile, and disturbed Greece, with 
73. The rich and fertile lands of the Ottoman empire, which want but 
peace and industry to make them a paradise of plenty, have but 20 to 
the square mile ! Then we find Sweden and Norway, in latitudes which 
might excuse them from averaging but 19 to the square mile (though 
Denmark has 111). The United States have 11, the young and unsettled 
states of Mexico have 9, while Brazil and the Argentine Republic shall 
close our list with 3 ! f 

Coming back to the United Kingdom, and leaving population of SSSmodation 
territory to consider the state of house accommodation, we notice the 
painful slowness, though undoubted certainty, with which the ratio of 
persons to houses decreases with each decennial census. In 1871 
we stood thus : In Wales there were on the average 4*9 persons 
to each inhabited house; in England 5*4; in Ireland, 5*6 (just the 
average of the United Kingdom) ; in the Isle of Man, 5-7 ; in Guernsey 
and the smaller islands, 5*8 ; in Jersey, 6*5 ; and in Scotland, 8*2. The 
condition of things in Scotland in this respect is one which all classes of 



* Statesman's Tear Book. 1878. 

+ Place these figures beside those of some of our more densely peopled haunts, and the contrast is 
remarkable. Thus the metropolitan district of London, embracing 687 square miles, or a square area 
of rather morethan 26 miles on each side, has 6,662 persons to the square mile. Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire have L063: Yorkshire has 419: the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex (exclusive of parts of the 
metropolis), fiants, and Berks, have Ul } and Hidd}e*ex (outside London) W8. 
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the population ought to strive to remedy, and, with the pioneer example 
of the Edinburgh Co-operativo Building Society before them, the matter 
is one which the bravo Co-operators of that country will ore long, we 
hope, set themselves to remedy. 
: Another startling and distressing fact of our civilisation hits been 

bo forcibly expressed by a medical writer that I wili quote the case as 
stated in his own words — - 

One of the most-iieeply intcresliii<;. ami, us 1 <;< native, Ininii'ii], results of the 
Inst census is Uiat which shows Qu relators proparticui of the sexes. Of the 
31,628,338 inhiiuitui.tfl of llic l.'ml.vd Hin^.W in 1*71, it Hi-pnu-.j lliat 13,368,135 
were uiales anil l$JMQ,213 (SBnha, n that there was an excess of female papula, 
tion of 892,088 persons. There were y07,198 males in tho army, navy, and 
merchant service abroad ; so that the exefss i.[ funnily, when lln'Sf are conntad, is 
718,566. The meet recent census of the Utnti'd States imd riritisli colonies show, 
in those countries, n surplus male jiqinliuiuii of niiir.i than one million. From my 
own calculations, there is a surplus male population in our Australian colonies of 
some 196,000.* 

This disproportion is largely exhibited in Scotland, where, according 
to the census of 1871, there were lOthfl females for every 100 males. 
Thus, the excess of females in Scotland is very much greater than in 
England ; indcod, so far as is known, than in any other country in tho 
world.? 
a How are we to account for this surplus female population ? J Tho 

births of males considerably exceed those of female children— about 105 
males being born For every 100 females. But this would very early 
correct itself by the greater mortality which prevails among the male 
population.' And why is not this restored proportion allowed to remain? 
" It would remain," replies Dr. Dvysdale, "were it not thus grievously 
deranged by the headlong, thoughtless, emigration of males, which has 
for the last half-century sot from our shores." Between the years 1810 
and 1871 nearly seven millions of emigrants have left the United King- 
dom. Why is this? Are wo over-populated, or ia it that we don't 
know how wisely to make the most of the space and material wo have ? 

We are a great and a glorious nation no doubt, and many evils 
exist, many crimes are committed in lands far away. And we send, 
with some enthusiasm, missionaries with books, and, at heavier cost, 
other missionaries with bullets and bayonets to set some of these far-off 
things right, as we imagine. But that a few evils exist, and a few crimes 
arc committed here at home, it would be hard to deny. Tho British 
philanthropist, lover of his kind, loaves some curious things under bis 
ken sadly undisturbed. We are face to face, if Dr. Drysdale's words bo 
true, with a "most wretched distribution of all kinds of wealth, and, 
above all, of landed property ; an unparalleled amount of pauperism 
and suffering in our large towns ; and with tho spectacle of a redundant 
population of celibate women eagerly demanding employment — tho rights 
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of human being* denied to them, in conseuqence of that delusion, 
emigration." Workta 

With millions of acres of land at home actually waste and untitled; home, 
with millions more which are capable of yielding, with dne expenditure 
of labour and exercise of intelligence, several times their present 
estimated produce ; with over-crowded town populations ; with men 
driven away, with homesteads destroyed, that room may be left for the 
breeding of sheep or bollocks, deer or grouse ; with the most valuable 
fertilising products we have wasted, to the pollution of our streams and 
rivers, while we send thousands of miles to fetch other material to 
replace that we have not the intelligence to utilise ; with untold wealth 
lying idle, devoted to vice, indolence, or luxury, — we yet talk of super. 
fluoiiB population, an unsettled labour market, and emigration !* 

Want of time and want of space alike compel me to pass over, or 
to barely refer to such weighty matters as education, benevolencef 
(charitable funds and agencies), crime, prostitution (under which head I 
regret to have to include licensed prostitution),, disease, and insanity. 
Each of these subjects would require a paper of itself, and I must be 
content now to discuss briefly two or three only of these " curiosities of 
civilisation." 

It is a painful fact that men, women, and children, inhabitants of 
the richest, most economical (at any rate given to talking very loudly about 
economics), and most Christian nation in the world, should be living in 
a state of vagranoy, and still more painful to find that condition so. 
prevalent. What a sarcasm on a nation whose commerce is immense, 
whose capital is unlimited, and whose benevolence is spoken of as some- 
thing unparalleled. How touchingly has an English poet of true feeling 
written of the vagrant. Hear his description of one who had left his 
native village in early youth, and who had returned thither, just ready 
for death, in early age : — 

For years he had not seen his native place — 

For years he had not spoken to a friend— 

For years he had not stood within a ohnreh ; 

And now he lingered in the dusky porch, 

And watched the congregation, one by one, 

Cheerfully enter. * * * 

Many a face, 

Familiar long ago, glanced toward his own — 

Perhaps with wonder, for they knew him not ; 

And he was sadly changed, since in this spot 

His happy boyhood swiftly passed away. 

Stranga fasoination ! Now he needs most stay. 
" * '■ Soon Ms tears 

Tell how Ihe vagrant's spirit has been moved. 
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All that ho dreamt, all that he ever loved, 
All that youth's prophecy said " might have been," 
All the grim shadows of the wasted past, 
In dim procession, moved hefore him now. 
" * * * Onoe more the vagrant glanoed 
Within the church, and then he entered in. 
Beneath a. column's shadow sat entranced 
The poor world-weary man. * * * 
The service ends. The rolling organ ceased. 
The verger came to where Hie vagrant sat, 
Mute as a statue. " Come, my man," said he, 
" The church is closing : take your stick and hat, 
And lot me shot the doors." Then, wonderingly, 
The yui^i'V Wlsci! vi'i'i. nu<l muttered low, 
" Poor sonl 1 I knew him thirty years ago — 
I little thought he would come home to die."" 

Wo are a wealthy people, we English ; highly civilised, no doubt ; 
content to do the commerce of the world, much of it, for mere supremacy ; 
to make calico for whole continents, just because wo like to, purely from 
benevolence. We have, as you might expect, curiosities which no other 
nation could show; abuses some call them, which would be intolerable, 
perhaps, to more thin -ski lined and sentimental races. We have a 
national debt, quite a trifle to us, only a few hundred millions, enough 
to enrich any smaller republic for an age ; we are heavily taxed, it ia 
true, the most heavily taxed nation in Europe. f But we bear it with 
entire good humour ; never grumble ; always pay willingly. But we 
seem rather proud of it than otherwise ; for, in truth, nobody else could 
stand the half of what we do. Drunkonness is said to bo common, vioa 
rife, and brutality frequent among our countrymen ; but that only shows 
the strength of the race. And if at least one in twenty be a pmrflCT, 
eating bread he has not earned, while laud and labour in plenty lie 
about ns half utilised; and a costly standing army of soldiers, gaol- 
keepers, and policemen, is needed to keep us in order, or to awe our 
neighbours ; why what are these, when you think of the splendid totals 
of our imports, and the glorious heritage of our national debt ? 
■ But to our latest curiosity — our vagrants. Through page after 

page, and over county after county of the House of Commons Returns of 
"the number of vagrants relieved by the Poor Law Unions of 
England" on stated nights, in stated months of 1871 and 1872, the 
curious eye may roam at leisure. I can only give here the totals of 
this wandering army, this homeless horde of English men, women, and 
children. On the night of the 1st of January, then, 1872, it is recorded 
that 2,275 vagrants {of whom 480 were women and 185 were children) 
received food and shelter within the walls of tho various poor law 
union workhouses of England and Wales. 

Of the vagrants of Scotland and Ireland, of the vagrants uncaught, 
who took their night's lodging elsewhere, and asked the Union for 
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nothing, of those who, with nineteenth century cunning, became inside 
paupers for the winter, to await in those more comfortable quarters the 
long vacation of summer and autumn, this return can tell me nothing, 
and I can give no account. But some idea may be formed of one item 
of this fluctuating horde, when I add the comparative statement of the 
numbers for five months later. On the first of June,in the same year 
these visitors had risen from 2,275 to 8,516, of whom 825 were women 
and children ! 

I have already spoken of pauperism. Yet what room have we for 2" p lnperi 8 m? 
paupers ? What need for any to be unemployed or unprovided for in 
our busy and well-off little islands ? Our numerous mechanical inven- 
tions, aided by our vast material resources, our temperate climate, our 
insular position and maritime prowess, have developed our trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures to an extraordinary extent, and given us excep- 
tional facilities for money- getting. Yet have we, all this wealth not- 
withstanding, a large portion of our community sunk in pauperism, per- 
manently or casually destitute, and a much larger class, amid unspoken 
privations, constantly hovering on the verge just above the pauper line. 
And this arises mainly, says Mr. Wm. Hoyle,, an economist of whom 
Lancashire has good reason to be proud, " from the improvident and un- 
productive character of much of our labour and expenditure, especially 
in reference to the article of intoxicating drinks." And he further 
insists that, " were our labour properly directed, and our expenditure 
properly applied, trade would always be jwosperous, while settled 
pauperism or destitution could not exist, 11 

In spite, then, of the fact that we possess " facilities for the acqui- JSSSSSh«T9 
sition of wealth such as have never been enjoyed by any nation in the * I, ° tocreased " 
history of the world," — that " everything has seemed to be conspiring 
to pour down wealth upon us," so that everywhere we should expect to 
find universal abundance, we have still to confront this blight of pau- 
perism ; and more — we have to realise the fact that it is gaining upon us. 
On this subject hear Mr. Hoyle : — 

In the year 1776, from returns made upon oath by the overseers of the poor, it 
appears that the total money raised by assessment for the poor in England and 
Wales was £1,720,316; in 1872 it was £12,381,278. In other words, with a 
population rather more than two and a half times the size of what it was one 
hundred years ago, and with an income six times as large as in 1776, we expended 
in 1871 about seven times as much upon pauperism and crime as we did in 1776. 
The population of the United Kingdom in 1871 was 31,840,921 ; of these 1,281,039 
were returned as paupers, and 4,293 as vagrants. But these returns do not by any 
means represent the extent of these two evils. * * * The number of 
persons who received relief during 1871 [Mr. Hoyle further on calculates as] about 
one in ten of the whole population. * * * During the last twenty-five 
years our foreign trade has grown nearly 360 per cent, which ought to have filled 
every home with comfort and plenty. Yet * * our poor and police rates have 
increased upwards of 70 per cent. That such a deplorable state of things should 
exist in a small country like ours, receiving nearly one-third of the entire commerce 
of the world, is both painful and humiliating. We boast of our Christianity; we 
pride ourselves on our civilisation; we are perpetually complimenting ourselves 
upon the industry of our population ; yet, with all this, and with the wealth of the 
world pouring in upon us, we have a pauperism and a demoralisation that make us 
a bye-word among the nations of the earth.* 

Tinnitilr^T^^i?! 800 ^ 8 ' a ? d b °wthev are Wasted." Third edition. By William Hoyle. A neat 
popular edition of this hook has heen published for fourpence «*»/*«. a neai 
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Whence, then, all this pauperism ? With the wealth of our country 

better distributed; with the health of our population primarily regarded, 

and looked to by all sanitary, legislative, and moral aids; with education 

and morality, religion and peace promoted, why need it exist ? Why 

may it not cease ? We shall be told of the sins of the working classes • 

of unthrift and improvidence at home ; of drinking, smoking, and 

gambling, or worse, abroad ; of the national vice, the working man's 

besetting sin of intemperance. We know it all, are too familiar with the 

entire catalogue, have taught the lesson ourselves long enough, and 

shall teach it again ; we admit it all as true against a portion of the 

working classes; we admit that, taken cent per cent — and all temptations, 

privileges, advantages, and contingent circumstances reckoned— the 

working classes may be nearly, perhaps quite as ready to serve the 

devil as other classes. We can say entirely, in the words of an eminent 

British statesman : — 

If we could subtract from the ignorance, the poverty, the suffering, the sick- 
ness, and the crime which are now witnessed among us, the ignorance, the poverty, 
the suffering, the sickness, and the crime, which are caused hy one single, but most 
prevalent habit and vice of drinking needlessly — which destroys the body and 
mind, and home, and family — do we not all feel that this country would be so 
changed for the better that it would be almost impossible for us to know it again. 
Let me, then, say, what is upon my heart to say, what I know to be true, what I 
have felt every hour of my life when I have been discussing great questions affect- 
ing the condition of the working classes — that it is by the combination of a wis e 
Government and virtuous people, and not otherwise — that we may hope to make 
some steps to that blessed time when there shall be "no complaining in our streets, ' ' 
and when " our garners may be full of all manner of store."* 

On this score, indeed, the stone cannot be thrown at the co-operative 
movement. It has done great things for temperance. The fact deserves 
to be proclaimed widely that at no true co-operative store, at no store which 
is a genuine offspring of the co-operative movement, have intoxicating 
liquors been sold, and that no co-operative society holds licence to deal in 
that drink which is the worst foe to the working classes. And it is equally 
true that while the co-operative body consists almost entirely of the tempe- 
rate classes, it includes a good many actual total abstainers ; and that 
its tendency in the promotion of thrift, of self-respect, of education, and 
of social amelioration has been' solidly on the side of safety, sobriety, 

and industry.! 

Look, again, at our loss of life by what are termed accidents, but 
which may safely be treated as deaths from preventible causes ; accidents 
by road and rail, river and sea, in workshops, manufactories, mines, and 
even by that sacred place, the Englishman's fireside. Here is scope for 
an entire paper. Take, therefore, one item only. I have beforo me 
last year's " Keturn to the House of Commons of the number of accidents 
to persons in the streets of London for the year ending 30th June, 1872." 
There were killed in the. streets no less than 121 persons (and in eleven 

* The Bt. Hon. John Bright, M.P. Speech at Birmingham, in January, 1870. 

1 It is worthy of mention, and will ba within the remembrance of many readers, that a <W**te*}7 
ing of the Wholesale Society, with a proposal to enter into the tobacco manufacture before it, 
i great prospect of pecuniary profit in doing so, unanimously refused to entertain it. 
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of these cases the horses were in vehicles which were led, not driven), 
and there were maimed and injured no less than 2,649. Similar state- 
ments from most of our large towns are also before the country, though 
none equalling the metropolis for deadly aggregate result. 

What are the precautions as to the regulations of vehicles, crossings, precautions, 
bridges, passenger traffic, &c, which these facts call for ? What shall 
we say of the criminal carelessness of some of their owners ? What of 
the state of the law, the adequacy or efficiency of police, the improve, 
ment of bye-laws ? Yet this attention is imperatively called for by 
these statistics. Unfortunately, in the present cloudy condition of the 
intellectual — in the marred and distracted condition of the moral life of 
the many — conditions which better dwellings, fewer temptations, truer 
health, closer association, and higher education will do wonders to 
improve — little is attempted and less done for the removal of many lusty 
evils and social dangers which statisticians point to, and often in vain.* 

Hear ye, in this place, a short few words on what I will call our S?ro5^ csof 
statistics of mercy. The House of Commons, on the 11th of February, 
1878, ordered a " Return of persons sentenced to death for the crime of 
murder," for the year ending 81st December, 1872. The return is 
incomplete, being confined to England and Wales only. It cannot tell 
us how many murders were actually committed ; it cannot tell us how 
many murderers were caught, as compared with the larger number who 
escaped ; nor even how many were tried for the crime of murder. It 
says not in how many of these cases drink was an accessory or an 
exciting cause ; but it is something to know that within one year, in Men hang 
England and Wales, 30 persons were sentenced to death for murder, of 
whom seven were women, and that 14 of the men — happily no women — 
were actually executed. 

Happily no women that year, and some of us had hoped, and The women 
thought we had reason to hope, that while a woman, herself a wife and 
mother, sat on the English throne, no more women could be executed 
in a country which is grotesquely spoken of as " Christian England." 
This year, however, we have been painfully undeceived. Another 
Englishwoman,! of low mental and diseased moral organisation, has 
been again dismissed from our very respectable society by this civilising 
process. The forms of government are conservative, no doubt, and the 
power thereof resides not in its nominal office-bearers ; but the better 
half of the world, at any rate, would have respected the woman with 
whom lay the golden opportunity of making an effective protest for the 
life of a sister, and without whose consent that poor wretch could not 
have been executed. But we heard not of such protest having been 
ever made, and we wait with certain hope for the day when it shall 
be no more needed. 



* There were in 1872, according to the findings of coroners' Juries, 11,485 accidental deaths. 
t Mary Ann Cotton, executed at Durham lor poisoning 
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So confessedly degrading and brutalising was the effect of public 
executions on the multitudes who used to witness them,* that, as public 
executions, they were done away. But that which is only brutalising 
in its tendency when done openly, after the manner of Englishmen, no 
doubt has corresponding tendencies of an opposite character, when done 
secretly, within prison walls, in the presence of officials, police, and 
reporters. So it must perforce be perpetuated, and the brutal work 
which no man, which no animal, but one destitute of the higher moral 
and intellectual — the characteristically humane — perceptions could be 
forced to perform, must still be sanctioned by English law and usage. 

But I spoke of 80 sentenced to death, and I have accounted for 
only 14 men, all executed. One more, James Flinn, saved a little 
trouble and some officers' fees by executing himself. He strangled him- 
self in prison, in August, 1872. That disposes of 15 — half of our 
ghastly roll. What of the rest — seven women and eight men — all, 
according to the finding of the court, murderers, who yet very unjustly 
went unhanged. They are now reflecting on the loss of their privilege, 
distributed among nine prisons, and, according to the returns, "still 
undergoing sentence." Two — one of whom was the notorious Christiana 
Edmunds — were " reprieved/' that is, merely not executed, and remain 
confined at Broadmoor, though without commutation of sentence. Eleven 
others, including three of the women, received what is called "con- 
ditional pardon," and are undergoing " penal servitude for liie" \n 
various prisons. The remaining two, Lydia Venables and Maria Jewers, 
received conditional pardon likewise, with sentences respectively of five 
years' and eighteen months' penal servitude. 

Yet were all these women mere criminals per se, out of malice and 
wickedness purely, and had the sins of others no part in theirs ? The 
cases of Christiana Edmunds and of Marguerite Dixblanc are too well 
known yet among newspaper readers ; of two others I know nothing ; of 
the other three, two drowned each her own child, one of five years and 
the other of fifteen days old, while another strangled her newly-bora 
infant I Yet these were English mothers ; but dare any ask one question 
more — What of their fathers ? 

Of matters which merit discussion here — nay, which specially 
invite it, when one considers the movement which we are trying to 
widen, educate, and promote, and the facts for which lie conveniently to 
hand in authoritative documents, I will mention a few : — Banks, railways, 
joint-stock companies, life assurance companies, building societies, loan 
societies, and savings banks. Our agriculture, our factories, our 
emigration returns, our exports and our imports, our annual revenue 

* It is stated that Burrows, the Todmorden murderer, who was executed at the New Bailey, 8alford, 
had himself been a spectator to the hanging of the Fenian prisoners on the same spot twelve months 
before and had walked from Todmorden (about 20 miles), to see the spectacle. 4 
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and its expenditure (the balance-sheet of a rather large federation, in 
which even the humblest "individual" among us is interested); our 
national education, and our national debt, all challenge examination, but 
must perforce wait. So must our fisheries, our seamen, and our mines. 

Of banks proper, that is, of privileged, private, and joint-stock banks, Banks * 
and their branches, there were in the year 1870 throughout Great 
Britain no less than 2,587. These figures indicate a very slight increase 
over the previous year, and that increase was, as we should expect, in 
the number of joint-stock banks. The number of private banks in the 
United Kingdom remains stationary. Of the whole number, the joint- 
stock banks form about four-fifths. There are no private banks in 
Scotland. 

There are few recommendations more sincerely given, and generally Life assurance, 
wisely given, than that of the prudent man to his younger friend or 
neighbour, "Insure your life," sometimes, insure your wife, your 
husband, or your child ; buy an annuity when you attain such an age. 
All well meant, and generally sound advice. I heard the other day of a 
Manchester artisan — a prudent, industrious, and temperate man, thought- 
fully and studiously inclined — who had just bought himself a comfortable 
annuity with the savings of his working years. He was not long past 
forty years of age, and now leaves work, or, to use the conventional 
phrase, retires, to spend the rest of his days happily and usefully. Such 
cases are most commendable. 

Still I have often felt that the universally best insurance for working co-operatiye 

J ° investment as a 

men is that of investment in a co-operative society, and I would advise assurance, 
those who are looking into the matter of insurance to consult a return 
now before me — a large blue book of over 800 pages containing the 
" Statements and Abstracts of Reports deposited at the Board of Trade," 
as required by the Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870, for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872. They can here see the accounts of each 
company for the year in detail. They can turn over, page after page, 
and note the various statements of yearly income and expenditure, and 
particularly let them observe some instructive items on the right side of 
the account. These are " expenses of management," which absorb the w 
lion's share ; " commissions," which always amount to another very f^nTaSSe 116 
respectable sum;" and "dividend" or " interest to shareholders;" 
only the last item is not so large as the former, and is not always there. 
They may, by such an examination, gather some faint notion of 
the amount and character of the English assurance business. They 
may note the tremendous waste which a number of people desiring to 
obtain for themselves assurance benefits occasion ; by calling into existence, 
as this return shows, somewhere about 188 separate agencies, with 
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separate offices, staffs, sub-offices, &c, all over the three kingdoms, to 
effect their purpose. They will, without more comment from me, learn 
to value that best form of assurance, the co-operative store; that most 
economically managed and equitably devised organisation — the Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society; and the greatly to be commended national 
provision made, — and thanks to the opposition of the banking and 
vaineofnationai insurance interests so strongly represented in the House of Commons, 

provisions for " 

SJXShthe made to so limited an extent, — for life assurance and the purchase 
pos o ce. q £ annuities with government security through the post-office. Compe- 
tition may be " the life of insurance' ' in much the same sense as it is 
said to be the life of trade ; and equally, in both cases, at the cost of the 
parties insured or traded upon. 

Joint-stock Companies afford us another large field of inquiry. It 
is not my purpose here to take account of their existing numbers, capital, 
shareholders, or operations, or to trace the very instructive history of 
these companies, since they became legalised institutions. All this is, 
neverthejess, worth the attention of Co-operators. I will here only 
state, on the authority of the return moved for by Mr. L'usk, and ordered 
on the 11th July, 1872, some particulars of the 1,036 undertakings 
actually registered under the Companies Act during the year ending 
31st May, 1872. Of these 1,036, six were registered as unlimited com- 
panies under the same act. Fourteen others were cases of companies 
existing previously to the passing of the Companies Act, arid subse- 
quently registered under the act, ten as limited and four as unlimited 
companies. The remaining 1,016 were new undertakings. Of the entire 
number registered, 928 were in England, of which number 486 had 
registered offices in London. Of these 928 sixty were companies formed 
for working mines within the Jurisdiction of the Stannaries. Ireland 
follows with 34, and Scotland with 75. From another point of view we 
may test this remarkably popular form of commercial or money-making 
agency. The same return informs us that, during the year 1871, 821 
companies were registered, 802 of which had a nominal capital of over 
sixty-nine millions and a half, while during the following five months 
(down to 31st May, 1872) 487 were registered, and that 478 of thes* 
held a nominal capital of nearly fifty millions and three-quarters. So 
much for this species of commercial enterprise. Somebody, at any rate, 
is in earnest, and Co-operators should not lag behind in promoting what 
they should regard as both sound commercial progress and the social 
enfranchisement of the working classes ; an object which ought to be 
pursued with a zeal and an enthusiasm far higher than that which 
inspires men to mere money-making. 

From Mr. Stephenson's abstract of the accounts of loan societies in 
England and Wales (I have nothing before me relating to Scotland and 
Ireland) to 31st December, 1871, and ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed on the 8th August, 1872, 1 find that these societies then 
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numbered 500, with 32,500 members. But half a dozen of these, with 
not 3,000 members, existed in Wales, and they all in the county of 
Carnarvon. In England they abound mostly in the metropolis, and in 
the counties of York and Lancaster. There are none to be found in Abound mort in 

London. 

Cumberland, Derbyshire, Dorset, Huntingdon, Northumberland, Oxford, ^SmS?*™* 
Eutland, Salop, Westmorland, and Wilts. The counties of Cambridge, 
Cornwall, Durham, Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Monmouth, Somer- 
set, Stafford, and Worcester show one each, those of Leicester and 
Suffolk two each ; Bedford, Bucks, and Hants three each ; and Berks, 
Devon, and Lincoln four each. Then follow Norfolk with six, North- 
ampton and Cornwall with eight each, Cheshire with nine, Sussex with 
fifteen, and Nottingham with twenty-two. We then have Lancashire 
with fifty-three and Yorkshire with seventy-three. The remainder, or 
nearly three-fifths of the whole number, are located either in the metro- 
polis itself, or in the counties of Essex, Kent, and Surrey, bordering 
thereon. Their transactions for the year 1871 are stated as having 
reached £621,223, leaving at the end of the year £392,810 in borrowers' 
hands. Towards conducting this business, shareholders or depositors 
contributed during the year £210,828. Of 140,791 applications reported as 
received during the year, loans were granted to 130,890. The expenses BuiiaftMd0110, 
of management during the year are put at £17,583, and the net profits 
afterwards remaining at £21,012. The loss during the year 1871 is stated 
at £1 ,930. 9,262 summonses were issued during the year for the recovery 
of sums amounting to £18,434, and 2,048 distress warrants were issued. 
By such means £18,220 were recovered during the year, for which costs 
were incurred amounting to £2,503. £2,208 of this was, however, 
recovered from borrowers or their sureties. Altogether the return reads 
very unlike those with which co-operators are more familiar, of societies 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, and the 
results, as implied in such figures as we have just given, tell a very 
different, at any rate a much happier, story. "Homes blessed" might aud*™homes ' 
be summed up as the end of the one, while much oftener than these 
returns make evident, " homes distressed* ' would be the net result of the 
other. " He must increase, but I must decrease." And co-operators 
may pray as fervently for the extinction of the one, as they may for the 
extension of the other. 

Taxes on food are among the most unwelcome bequests of any Taxes on food, 
government. After much suffering, and years of the most urgent agita- 
tion, the Kepeal of the Corn Law was accomplished in our own country, 
and our imports of corn were relieved from a hateful and restrictive 
impost. From and after the 1st June, 1869, the last remnant of this tax 
on corn — the one shilling a bushel until then levied on all corn imports — 
was repealed, and the people's bread was free. At any rate the people's B j eadisfreo . 
plain bread is free. For there are other articles of very excellent food 
which do not yet enjoy the immunity from tax now for ever, we hope, 
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secured to our imports of corn. For if the good wife chooses to regale 
her husband and treat her little ones with an extra variety, and thereto 
mixes some currants with her flour, her loaf is no longer untaxed, 
and the family breakfast table — to use language which has been turned 
into a "cry" — is no longer free. For in the year ending 31st March, 
1872 — I am quoting from a return moved for by Sir Thomas Bazley, 
and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on the 10th August, 
1872 — 855,835 cwt. of those agreeable little articles of domestic use 
known as "currants" were imported into this country, and paid to the 
revenue duty amounting to £299,552. Of raisins, in the same year, we 
imported 879,755 cwt., paying duty thereon to the amount of £132,921 ; 
while of figs, plums, and prunes we took 123,608 cwt., paying in duty 
thereon £48,276. So that on these five items the amount paid to the 
revenue was £475,749 ; and when we take into account tho cost of 
collection, greater capital needed, inconvenience to the importer, &c, all 
which cumulate finally on the consumer, we shall have been taxed in that 
year, for these very wholesome and valuable additions to our food supply, 
not less than a million pounds. Is it not worth the while of Co-operators 
to look into these things, and to act, when next election comes, on some 
other than merely party considerations ? 

There are many other facts I should wish to have examined, had it 
been possible. I have before me the reports of the Kegistrars-Generai 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; returns made to the House of 
Commons of the prisoners, reformatories, industrial schools, convict 
establishments, &c, in Great Britain; and many other valuable and 
instructive documents. But enough for our first Co-operative Hand-book, 
and enough, I hope, to arrest the attention of the earnest student to one 
of the most important investigations upon which he can possibly enter. 

The essentials of human existence are few and simple. They arc 
generally classed as (1) food, (2) shelter, (3) clothing, (4) fire, and (5) 
ight; in short, fuel within and protection without. Most of these, co- 
operators have commenced, or are commencing, to provide for themselves. 
Food, in purity and in plenty, has been their first aim ; clothing soon 
follows; shelter, in the shape of good dwelling houses of their own 
Food and shelter, building or providing, — not pent up in close, stifling alleys, but in the 
open country, with gardens and healthy surroundings, — this has been 
looked to in some districts, and needs to be looked to in all. A man's 
first care should be his home. Dignify that, and certain good follows. 
The matter of fuel has been left alone too long, and is now coming to 
the front. Let this, too, be followed out in true co-operative spirit, and 
we may some day attain two excellent results : no homes will be cheer- 
less and fireless, while less fuel will be lost to us from needless and 
criminal waste. Our last requisite is light; artificial light, we fear, most 
people have learnt to understand by the term. Few people nowadays 
seem to be aware of the fact that the most economical kind of light is day- 
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light : the most healthful — worth incomparably more than medicine — is 
sunlight; while the purest, divinest light of all, is the lijht of dawn. 
This is an old doctrine, but one which is eternally and economically true 
and of chief value, before all, to him whose health is capital — to the 
workman himself. 

By unity and industry all these are within the reach of the humblest. SSiSw SS« 
It is the labourer who has toiled to provide food for others — hungry solvation, 
enough, perhaps, the while himself; he has woven the garments and 
produced the stuffs wherewith to clothe whole peoples ; he has built 
palaces for the rich ; mansions and cottages for the capitalist and the 
contractor, but not for himself; he has dug fuel from the mine, at 
painful risk of life and limb ; he has done all this for others. He must 
learn to do this work, to seek these blessings for himself, for his home, 
his fellows. 

Given these admitted pre-requisites of physical existence, and what what beyond? 
then ? Surely he will be at last content — at last fully satisfied ! Are 
there yet more worlds to conquer — more objects for whose attainment he 
must still co-operate? Truly so. For the material is but the basis of 
the moral ; the physical first satisfied, the spiritual can then seek its 
own, its highest gratification. This is but the day of small things — but 
the opening door of the vast storehouse of treasure ; beyond this are 
whole realms yet unconquered. Leisure, education, culture, refinement — 
all lie beyond. 

Plenty of work, at any rate, lies before the intelligent co-operator, a programme. 
If he wants a programme, and thinks he cannot construct one for himself, 
he will be sure to have any quantity made for him, which, however, he 
had better not accept, until he has first examined them : Here is one : — 

Expatriate a million to reduce the competition that keeps poor devils on half- 
rations, or sends them to the poorhouse. [Most unsound advice, which would be 
acted on by none but a feeble and incompetent government ; but I regret to say that 
the million are expatriating themselves ; that, just now, many of our best labourers 
are leaving the agricultural counties by shiploads to enrich other states, and to till 
lands across the seas, and no measure is adopted by a supine people to induce them 
to stay, and to give them lands at home.] Take all the sick, maimed, old, and 
incapable poor into workhouses managed by humane men and not by ghouls ; forbid 
such people to marry and propagate weakness ; legislate for compulsory improve- 
ment of workmen's dwellings, and, if needful, lend the money to execute it; 
extend and enforce the health laws ; open free libraries and places of rational 
amusement with imperial bounty throughout the country ; instead of spending 
thousands on dilettanti sycophants at one end of the metropolis, distribute your art 
and amusement to the kingdom at" large; provide museums, libraries, and clubs for 
the poor; establish temporary homes for lying-in women; multiply your baths and 
washhouses till there shall be no excuse for a dirty. person; educate and provide 
day schools for every proper child, and industrial or reformatory schools for every 
improper one; open advanced schools for the best pupils, and found scholarships to 
the universities; erect other schools for technical training ; offer to teach trades and 
agriculture to all comers; teach morals, trades, science, teach art; teach men to 
amuse themselves like men, and not like brutes. In a land so wealthy, the pro- 
gramme is not impracticable, and, as the end to be attained is the welfare of future 
generations, no good reasons could be urged why they should not contribute to the 
cost of it; a better debt to leave to posterity than the incubus of an irrational war.* 

By no means complete ; by no means beyond criticism ; especially 

if our improvement is to be healthy and permanent, is it needful that as 

* " Ginx's Baby," pp. 199-201. 
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co-operatfre 

programme. 



Community of 
purpose ; •• Thy 
neighbour as 
thyself." 



Oar end. 



much of it as possible should proceed from ourselves, and as little of it 
as possible be done for us by other people. But I have let it all pass 
except the first paragraph; not that I thought it pre-eminently the wisest 
conceivable, but as the readiest to hand, it was fairer to acknowledge 
it, than to copy it in other words. For my object is to set co-operators 
first thinking out — and then acting out — a programme of their own. 

And what shall be its basis ? Read the words, full of picturesque 
and suggestive truth, of a famous novelist whom we have already quoted, 
which he has put into the mouth of one of his characters : — 

There is so much to lament in the world in which we live, and I can spare no pang 
for the past. It is community of purpose which constitutes society; without that 
men may be drawn into contiguity, hut still continue isolated. * * * In cities 
that condition is aggravated. A density of population implies a severer struggle for 
existence, and a consequent repulsion of elements brought into close contact. In 
great cities men are brought together in the hope of gain. They are not in a state 
of co-operation, but of isolation, as to the making of fortunes ; and for the rest they 
are careless of neighbours. Christianity teaches us to. love our neighbours as our- 
selves : modern society acknowledges no neighbour. * 

Truly is it here asserted that " community of purpose" constitutes — 
nay is the very key-stone of society. And if men, in the isolation of 
great cities, are " careless of neighbours ;" if modern society " acknow- 
ledges no neighbour ;" cares only for self, the hope of gain, the making 
of fortunes ; in this the co-operator will find the key-note of his 
programme. He will learn to care for neighbour, as well as to care for 
self. He will strive to discern things, and not be misled by words. He 
will seek the duty which is positive, constructive ; and avoid that which 
is negative and antagonistic. While a past generation has striven for 
trade to be free, he will strive to make it clean. 

But there is no time to dream. Our purpose is one of fact ; our 

data practical. Even our poetry, for the present, must serve a statistical 

design. With facts we muBt deal, as men and as reasonable beings, 

ever plodding on our way to the better life beyond. Let this task be 

always before us. Then we shall understand those words, full of power, 

those gifted words of the Laureate, while we shall do the work, full of 

glory, to which he points ; and not at festive seasons only, but through 

all our life, our effort shall be to- 
ning out .the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

> 

While our mission is truly expressed in lines a little further on : — ' 

Eing out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

King out the thousand wars of old, 
King in the thousand years of peace. 



T ' «-■■>■- 



* " Sybil." By the Bt. Hon. Benj. Disraeli.] 
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I. Co-operative Agriculture : A solution of the land question, as exemplified in 
the history of the Kalahine Co-operative Agricultural Association, County Clare, 
Ireland. By William Pare, F.S.S. London: Longmans, 1870. 264 pages. Price 5s. 

•II. Human Physiology, the basis of sanitary and social science. ByT.L. Nichols, 
M.D. Illustrated. London : Triibner, 1872. 480 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 

III. Sesame and Lilies : Three lectures by John Ruskin, LL.D. Revised and 
enlarged edition. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. (George Allen, Sunnyside, 
Orpington, Kent), 1871. 200 pages. Price ten shillings and sixpence. 

It has always been the writer's contention that the working man is entitled to 
the purest food for his mind, as to the purest food for his body. His right and 
claim to the one is as just as it is to the other. He is justified perfectly in his claim 
to the best literature and the sweetest manners, in his claim to all that will dignify 
his character and' brighten his home, enlarge his mind, or refine his leisure. He has 
as much right to be well-mannered, or well-learned, as his betters. And as sure as 
he learns to value pure air, pure food, and healthy dwellings, and to provide them 
for himself* he will learn to use and appreciate useful sciences, true arts, and good 
books. Three of these I want to introduce to him in this article. 



I. There is no subject more vital to a nation than its agriculture. It is the 
concern of all how all shall be fed, that there shall be food enough for the feeding 
of all, that the food shall be the best producible, and that those who undertake to 
produce it be themselves in right condition. Co-operators believe that the latter 
condition cannot be right, except it have in it something of the nature of a 
definitely co-operative basis ; nor do they expect the other results of right food, right 
quality and right quantity, to be attained, except under similarly equitable and 
co-operative arrangements. Hence, we select, as our first example, the book of a 
notable and patriotic co-operator, a friend and follower of Robert Owen, and for 
more than forty years a hard worker, and a hard worker long before such subjects 
came into fashion, in the co-operative ranks. And we trust that a book on so 
nationally important a subject, treated from a standpoint which is primarily co-opera- 
tive, by a veteran whom all have learned to honour, and who has so recently been 
taken away from us, will be more widely read and studied by those who profess the 
co-operative faith. It is time, at any rate, that land and its productions began to 
occupy a little more of the attention of co-operative workers. 

The dedication of this book is noteworthy. It is "hopefully" dedicated to the 
"owners and occupiers of land, those of Ireland especially, and to intending 
emigrants." Naturally the book is occupied a good deal with the condition of Ire- 
land, and much as that subject is talked of, it is probable that the pages before us, 
largely descriptive of the state of the Irish peasantry forty years ago, will be found 
by most to contain facts and incidents fresh with a strange novelty. This experiment 
of a co-operative farm was begun in a country and at a time of frightful unsettled- 
ness, with a people bred to Suspicion of English and hatred of landlords. The plan, 
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suggested by Robert Owen, was adopted by the landowner, Mr. Scott Vandeleur, 
and earned out by the help of Mr. E. T. Craig, secretary to the Co-operative 
Association, the labourers and their families. The laws by which the Association 
was regulated, the government of the members, their school, their amusements, their 
farm and produce arrangements, disposal of their profits, the great change wrought 
in their habits, their confidence, their industry, are all told in the earlier part of the 
book. How labour notes succeeded ; how the adoption of machinery was welcomed* 
and the first reaping machine in Ireland adopted ; how the " renunciation of the devil 
and all his works, by the banishment of his agent, Whisky," was effected; how the 
store was managed, the orphan taught, and the widow cared for; how disputes and 
quarrels were avoided; and how the members kept harvest home, — all are related in 
the course of succeeding «hapters. 

This, and very much more which we cannot particularise — valuable hints, useful 
criticisms, and contemporary facts — make it as much a pleasure as it is a bounden 
duty to read this book. And all so soon over, by a reverse of fortune in the owner of 
the estate, the association as tenants having no lease and no status ! And all this 
well-organised population of 81 persons turned adrift through no fault of their 
own, with improvements uncompensated for, and their land placed in other hands. 
Then in the appendices we have other interesting facts and documents, such as 
Bishop Fraser's report on Mr. Grurdon's Co-operative farm at Assington; an account 
of Mr. Lawson's farm at Blennerhassett; of Herr Von Thunen's, at Pellow ; and of 
the Haliburton Co-operative Farms, in Canada. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Pare should speak of this successful Co-operative 
Ralahine farm of 618 acres as " one of the most remarkable experiments ever tried. 11 
Heartily glad am I to know that Co-operative farms have been started in the New 
Forest and in Herefordshire; but surely, if Co-operators set themselves earnestly, 
to help the agricultural labourers out of their present difficulties, we might soon 
have many more. I will conclude with Mr. Pare's own summary of the advantages 
which accrued to everybody concerned in the Ralahine farm. How soon may we 
see Co-operators purchasing farms, and leasing them to bands of Co-operative 
labourers, who shall enjoy such benefits as thess ? 

All benefited by it — those within and those without. The several interests of landlord, 
farmer, and labourer were harmonised. * * * The landlord obtained a higher rent, 
and (as capitalist) a higher interest for money invested in buildings, implements, stock, &c. ; and 
the payment of both were better secured. * * * The labourers had full employ, 
were in immediate receipt of the usual wages, enjoying even more than the profits ordinarily 
derived by the farmer, for they made the land yield more, under the action of that all-powerful 
stimulant to exertion, entire possession of its fruits. In addition, the labourer enjoyed the 
Jtenefits accruing from living and spending in association, which very largely increased the money 
value of his wages. The landlord was relieved of anxiety and care for his property and person ; 
the labourer was industrious, cheerful, and contented; machinery was hailed as a blessing ; the land 
was improved, and a large tract of waste land brought into a- state of high tilth by spade labour. 

H. That man should know himself, and the age in which he lives, was the wise 
teaching of a great statesman, in a public speech but a short time ago.* Of course, 
this is no new wisdom, and corresponds essentially with that put forth by the late 

* Address of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli at Glasgow University. 
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George Combe, in his yet famous book " On the Constitution of Man, and its Relation 
to External Objects,' 1 while it has been proclaimed by still earlier teachers than 
him. Though often taught, the world is yet far from having learned the lesson, 
which is one that will bear repetition for a long time. That the form of expression 
is varied matters little to the essential truth which is meant to be expressed, and we 
recognise distinctly the same deep truth in the dictum which tells us that " the law 
of life for man is written in his organisation," wherewith we have but to acquaint 
ourselves that we may know likewise "the moral, social, and educational conditions 
most conducive .to his welfare and happiness. " Such is the intention ol the really 
excellent book before me, and which all Co-operators would do well to read and study. 

To accomplish his purpose the more clearly, Dr. Nichols divides his work into 
six portions. In these he treats respectively on the present condition of human 
society ; the structure and functions of the human body ; the laws of generation and 
of the determination of character ; the laws of health ; the nature, prevention, and 
cure of disease; the moral and social nature of man, and the " state of morals 
and constitution of society which will secure his highest earthly good and his greatest 
happiness." I propose to illustrate the contents of this book by examples from its 
first and its last portions only, those relating to the actual and to the possible 
condition of human society ; relating, in short, to man, as he is, competitive! y ; and 
to man, as he may and should be, co-operatively. The author designs, first, to benefit 
individual readers, and next to benefit society, " by aiding in those great social 
reformations which are destined to change the face of the world, bring peace to 
nations, plenty to populations, and a higher and purer life to all mankind." As the 
" result of the study, observation, experience, and thought of an active and varied 
life, passed in two hemispheres, and now wearing to its close," I cannot think that a 
notice of this book can be other than welcome to all engaged in our great work of 
" social leformation ;" or that the author will quite fail to receive that " fraternal 
co-operation" which he solicits, if only co-operators generally know more of him, 
or of the work for humanity which he is trying to do. 

The writer of this article has made himself familiar with the condition of his 
own age and nation, and of his fellow-beings in different grades and ranks of society; 
he has read and conversed much; observed and investigated largely. But he is 
ready to admit that he has never met anywhere with an aggregation of facts so fear- 
ful, or with the actual evils of society so focussed in one sad view, as in the t3n 
opening chapters of this book. Oh, if it were but a fiction, a state of things now 
passed away ! Here we have the subjects of premature and preventible mortality ; 
the high death-rate among infants and the working classes, and their causes; 
illegitimacy; poverty; dirt; ignorance; drunkenness; crime and dishonesty, their 
causes and their cost; vice and immorality; seduction and prostitution — discussed as 
briefly as they justly may ; for discussed they must be, if they are to be either 
lessened or removed. Evils must be known, if they are to be cured. Hear, then, 
Dr. Nichols's description of our "triple warfare." He says that 

Men war with nature in poisoning the air they breathe, the water they drink, and the food 
with which they are nourished ; by living in the indulgence of exhausting passions and vices, and 
engaging in unhealthy and destructive occupations. They war with each other by competition, 
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lying, cheating, corruption, seduction, robbery, oppression, slavery. Men are robbed of the soil 
which is their common birthright ; of the stored-up treasures of coal, iron, tan, copper, silver, and 
gold, which are the property of all ; and in all our towns are robbed of needful space, fresh air, 
, . and enlivening sunshine — robbed of life itself, in being robbed of its necessities and enjoyments. 
And man makes war upon himself with his own vices. * * We are bound in a network of evils. 
But poverty in one class, the result of the love of money in other classes, lies at the root of all. 
The monopoly of land, the gathering of the bulk of the wealth of the country into the hands of a 
few, the greed of gold, and the power which it gives to the manufacturing, trading, and profes- 
sional classes, are coincident with the miserable wages of agricultural and of much artisan labour, 
the wretched and crowded dwellings of the poor, the privation of every comfort, the wasting disease, 
the welcome death. 

One more quotation, and one which exhibits in force the fruits of the competitive 
system, and we shall pass to the last portion of his book. Much one is struck by 
the really Co-operative tone of the book, while the writer is especially urgent for 
the spread of education. To " abolish ignorance, poverty, and drunkenness ; to 
raise all human life to higher levels of dignity and virtue ; and to give to the lower 
millions the comforts, respectabilities, ,and sanctities of home," is indeed an 
admirable programme. But here is a very opposite picture : — 

Lying in trade is all but universal ; lying and deception are very common among servants and 
workmen. We have cheating in materials, cheating in work, cheating in charges. In plumbing 
and house repairs there is habitual and systematic robbery. Bakers adulterate our bread ; brewers 
put coculus indicus into our beer; wine-dealers sell us poisoned decoctions ; grocers mix burnt 
sugar and roasted liver with our coffee ; our milk is watered, or worse ; our clothes are shoddy ; 
our furniture falls in pieces ; our houses are sham carcases, cracking and splitting in every direc- 
tion ; sham drains- connect with no sewer, or poison us with noxious gases. Quacks are ready to 
poison us with nostrums, and regular physicians combine with apothecaries to drench us with 
medicines, while undertakers are not the least remorseless of the cormorants that devour us. 

Turn we now to Dr. Nichols's latter pages, on man as he should be, and the 
true basis of human society. This is described as one of " absolute justice — un- 
swerving equity, in which one cannot wrong a fellow-creature, nor see him wronged, 
without pain and protest.' ' And further : — 

In a true sooial state, what is for the highest good of each, is for the good of all; what 
benefits society, benefits every individual. There is no such iniquity as that thousands must be 
poor that one may be rich ; that thousands must be killed with toil . . . that a few may 
spend their lives in idleness and luxury. There is no equity, no justice, no right, no benefit in any 
such social condition. It is no more defensible than any other excuse of what has been called the 
right of the strongest—taking plunder and captives in war, or negro slavery, or the seizure of land 
by brigand chiefs, or the rack-rents of Irish landlords, or the robbery of caravans by Arab 
marauders, or any other act of savage or barbarian violence, or of civilised fraud and crime. 

There is a vast arrear of social reform to be taken up and accomplished. For 
this work, as for all others, we require leaders, and Dr. Nichols calls on the aris- 
tocracy of the wealth and talent of England to put themselves at the head of this 
useful and noble service. Bessbrook and Saltaire are instances referred to as showing 
the good that even one man may do, if he be intelligent and willing. He then 
considers the economics of a true society, and condemns all waste of labour or of 
material, holding up the eo-operative system as an economic method for the distribu- 
tion of commodities. On this he says : — 

England has a large army of shopkeepers who have to be supported in what is equivalent to 
idleness— that is, useless labour, by a heavy tax on the whole community in the form of large 
profits and scandalous-adulteration. A village of 5,000 inhabitants has eight groceries, sax drapers' 
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shops, four shoe-dealers, three druggists, three ironmongers, three hatters, and so on, . . Vith 
a corresponding number of assistants and their families to support. The cost to the community 
in profits ranges from 10 to 300 per cent. It is evident that this entire work could be done, in a 
well arranged establishment, by one-tenth the number now employed, at one-twentieth the coat, 
with better articles, and freedom from fraud and adulteration. «i 

But this is only half the saving. Every person rslieved from this needless business and petty 
trade would be free to become a producer of something useful, and so enrich the community. 
Every man paid to be idle or uselessly employed is a double loss ; first, in what he is paid for 
doing nothing ; next, in what we should gain if he did something. Knock a man on the head 
and society loses what it might gain by his labour ; pay him to be idle, and you lose what you 
pay, and he consumes in addition. . We lose the produoing value of our soldiers and policemen, 
and we feed and clothe them besides. Evory idle man, rich or poor, robs the community of the 
labour of all who supply his real or fancied needs. Tne rich man, who keeps twenty servants, 
robs the poor of the productive labour of twenty persons, and also of the labour of those who 
feed and clothe them. He and they render no equivalent. They are fed, clothed, sheltered, 
transported from place to place, and in every way provided for by the labour of the industrious, 
and every shopkeeper is in the same category. He lives on the public, who are taxed in needless 
profits, and often by all the frauds of commerce, for his support. 

And much more to similar effect. But let the inquire* read for himself, and try 
to place this book in each Co-operative library. The work of social organisation, 
which Owen and Fourier and many more have pleaded for, is here urged, but urged 

• 

temperately and reasonably, by Dr s Nichols. The rights of all; the principles of true 
social order; the economies of a true life; the work of a true aristocracy ; are here 
ably laid before us. The difficulties of caste ; the hardship of woman's life, as the 
household toiler; the functions of government, treated really as a Co-operative 
organisation, for the good of all its members ; the redress of all our social wrongs ; 
the need of giving to all the best education of which he is capable ; and the beginning 
of a new social life, are some of the matters discussed in these later pages. No 
happiness for any until all are happy; no rest for any until all are redeemed; seem 
to be first principles or key-notes of this valuable Co-operative book. It should be 
mentioned, too, that in spite of the weighty matters of which it treats, it has a 
vigour of diction, and a charm and attractiveness of style, which quite redeem it 
from any tendency to dryness. It is a good book for a New Year's present. 



HE. I wish to notice, in the last place, what I shall term one of the best books 
in the English language, from the pen of one of our best living teachers. There 
are prophets in all times — and there are prophets, fortunately, to-day, who put before 
us the evil of our doings as a nation, and preach to us, as did Isaiah, that old 
doctrine — " Cease to do evil ; learn to do well." And in vindicating the claim of 
the working man to the best and purest food for mind and body, I vindicate his 
claim to these great works of Mr. Ruskin ; works which are full of the most vital 
teaching to every class of Englishmen ; but, before all, to him on whom the toils of 
life fall hardest — the English artisan, operative, and labourer. 

It is important to mention that Mr. Ruskin, tired of the usual arrangements of 
author and publisher, has become his own publisher, and that the new editions of 
his works, which are now being issued, are sold for him by Mr. George Allen, of 
Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. He has thus brought buyer and seller, producer and 
consumer, nearer together. Mr. Allen supplies each of these volumes at nine 
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shillings and sixpence, carriagl paid, while the bookseller is entitled to charge 
half-a-guinea over the counter. In doing this, Mr. Ruskin gives a reason which, I 
*" apprehend, will be appreciated by. co-operators. He says : — 

I find, in the present Mate of trade, that when the retail price is printed on books, all sorts 

of commissions and abatements take place, to the discredit of the author, and I am convinced, 

"the end, to every one else's disadvantage. I mean, therefore, to sell my own books, at a pri 

from which there shall be no abatement. I hope, in time, that this system may be adopted b; 

other authors, and that the public may gradually see its reasonableness, and pay their ten p 

cent justly, and openly, to the retail bookseller. How much more than ten per cent he takes fro 

them at present, by concealment or equivocation, they may judge by observing the eagerness 

his endeavour to hinder the sale of those, books on the terms conceded to him. 

£*' 
We may add that, apart from ihe authorship, these books are well worth th 

money asked for them. In the paper used, the style of binding, and the typography 

they are really works of art. The one I have chosen to refer to in this place is the 

first volume of the series now being re-issued, and comprises the three lectures : 

"Of King's Treasuries," "Of Queens' Gardens," and "Of the Mystery of Life." 

I shall leave the reader to find out what these titles mean by reading the lectures 

themselves. I will only say here of the third lecture that it seems to me to be one of 

the truest and worthiest of Mr. Ruskin' s writings, while the preface to the whole 

book is new, even to Mr. Ruskin's usual readers, and full of value. From this third 

lecture, then, we will take just a concluding extract : — 

Whatever our station in life may be, at this crisis, those of us who mean to fulfil our duty 
ought, first, to live on as little as we con ; and, secondly, to do all the wholesome work for it we 
can, and to spend all we can spare in doing all the sure good we can. 

* And sure good is, first in feeding people; then in dressing people; then in lodging people; andfl 
lfSrtly in rightly pleasing people with arts, or sciences, or any other subject of thought. I say, first, i 
in feeding. .- . . But the first thing is to be sure you have the food to give ; and, therefore, to 
enforce the organisation of vast activities in agriculture and in commerce, for the production of the 
wholsomest food, and proper storing and distribution of it, so that no famine should any more be 
possible among civilised beings. Thera^j plenty of work in this business alone, and at once, for 
any number of people who like to engagfrln it. 

Secondly, dressing people, . . . and then, thirdly, lodging people, . . . and this 
- means a great deal of vigorous legislature, and cutting down of vested interests that stand in the 
way, and then, as far as we can get it, thorough sanitary and remedial action in the houses that 
we fiave ; and then the building of more, strongly, beautifully, and in groups of limited extent, 
kept in proportion to their streams, and walled round, so that there may be no festering and 
wretched suburb anywhere, but clean and busy streets within, and the open country without, with a 
belt of beautiful garden and orchard round the walls, so that from any port'of the city'perfectly 
fresh air and. grass, and sight of far horizon, might be reachable in a few minutes' walk. This the 
final aim ; but in immediate' action every minor and possible good to be instantly done, witn 
and as we can, . . . and all the fine arts will healthily follow. . . . These are the[tfcree 
first needs of civilised life. The law for every Christian man and woman is, that they should 
be in direct service towards one of these three needs, . . . and out of ^uch exertion in plain 
duty all other good will come. 

R. BAILEY;WALKER. 
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